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FOREWORD 

1 - INTRODUCTION 

Youth participation is a partnership between young people and adults which encourages 
the meaningful participation of both partners in solving community problems. 

2 - DEFINITIONS OF YOUTH PARTICIPATION 

"While a variety of activities are included under the heading of "Youth Participation," 
several key components underlie all of the programs. 

3 - BENEFITS TO YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE COMMUNITY 

Youth participation programs meet a variety of crucial developmental needs in adolescents, 
and help to transmit society's norms and expectations for healthy, responsible behavior. 

4 - COMMUNITY PARTNERS AND YOUTH PARTICIPATION 

All segments of the community families, schools, businesses, community agencies, and 
government offices have a strong interest in the healthy development of youth, and 
can bring invaluable resources to the process of program planning and implemenation, 

5 - KEYS TO SUCCESS 

Both formal research and practical experience of those involved inthe youth participation 
field have pointed to specific factors that influence program success. 
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Youth work in America needs a breakthrough, a 
turning point that can move it to a higher and 
more relevant level of accomplishment in the 
processes of youth development. It would seem 
that forces within our national culture are leading 
to more of those disturbing symptoms of self- 
destruction and failure to grow that concern us 
so much. Our various programmatic efforts in 
youth work seem to be making little progress 
against the forces that promote symptoms of 
substance abuse, teen pregnancy, child abuse, 
suicide, eating disorders, emotional and mental 
illness, school failure, and other such concerns. 

There is growing awareness that a major 
consideration in this picture may reside in the 
very nature and quality of relationships between 
adults and young people, and that relationship 
patterns from the past and in the present may be 
a major stumbling block in our youth develop- 
ment efforts. New patterns of youth/adult part- 
nerships are emerging, and the results are both 
promising and exciting. 

This new development may well be the 
breakthrough that we seek, for it focuses on 
perhaps the most critical issue in youth work 
today; the need for a new view of young people 
as resources in the present. For too long our 



culture of youth work has emphasized that 
young people in general are the leaders and the 
hope of ihe future while rejecting young people 
in particular as having little of value to offer in 
the present. That kind of double message is not 
only confusing, but is ultimately devastating to 
self-esteem. 

In this book, Bruce Swinehart and Partners 
for Youth Leadership provide us with valuable 
philosophy and practical strategies for making 
this breakthrough. In doing so they make a 
useful contribution to the future of youth work in 
America. 

The profound shift from treating young 
people as objects and recipients to respecting 
and engaging them as valuable resource people 
is a difficult one for many adults and young 
people to make. This book will go a long 
way to assisting us in this important change. 
It deserves broad national circulation and 
application. 

William A, Lofqutst 

Associates for Youth Development, Inc. 
Tucson, Arizona 
August 28, 1990 




essence of youth 
participation is a 
partnership between 
adults and young people, 
one which supports joint 
efforts toward solving 
community problems and 
acknowledges and 
values the contributions 
of both panics. 

WHAT is YOUTH PARTICIPATION? 

For many years now, the self-destructive behav- 
ior of America's young people has caused great 
concern. Problems such as teenage substance 
abuse, unwanted pregnancy, suicide, and school 
dropouts are tragically common in communities 
throughout the country. And yet, whtfe our con- 
cerns for them are certainly justified, we must 
also remember that young people are more than 
just the passive "hosts" of diseases and dysfunc- 
tion. They are, first and foremost, tremendous re- 
sources to us in helping to solve these problems. 

One example of how young people can become 
part of the solution is Michelle Merson, a high 
school senior in St. Louis, Missouri. For the past 
four years she has worked in a number of ca- 
pacities for Youth Emergency Services, a crisis 



intervention agency. She has provided peer 
counseling to young people in a short-term 
shelter care facility, staffed an information and 
referral hotline, helped with volunteer training, 
given out information about the program at 
health fairs, and delivered talks to agencies and 
organizations all over the city. But Michelle is 
more than a front-line service provider . she 
has also served for two years as the president of 
the agency's board of directors. In this capacity, 
she does what any board president does: she sets 
meeting agendas, calls meetings, and helps to 
establish priorities and policies of the agency. 

Another example is Red Elk Banks from Minnea- 
polis. When he was 14 years old, Red Elk re- 
sponded to his concern about high rates of 
alcoholism and suicide among Indian young 
people by becoming a founder of a program 
called Soaring Eagles. Now in its seventh year, 
Soaring Eagles combines academic tutoring, 
personal growth, leadership development, com- 
munity service, and cultural enrichment activities. 
Red Elk is now a college student and active in 
the national youth service movement, having 
chaired the first Youth Advisory Council of Youth 
Services America, He still works with Soaring 
Eagles as an Activities Coordinator. 

In addition to Michelle and Red Elk, there are 
thousands of other young people throughout the 
country who have become involved in solving 
problems in their schools and communities 
through youth participation. They are addressing 



a wide range of issues, including substance 
abuse, suicide, school drop-outs, neighborhood 
improvement, school climate improvement, 
literacy, hunger, and homelessness. 

The essence of youth participation is a partner- 
ship between adults and young people, one 
which supports joint efforts toward solving com- 
munity problems and acknowledges and values 
the contributions of both parties. As such, youth 
participation is at the heart of a number of 
activities that go by many different names, 
including youth leadership, peer leadership, peer 
helping, youth service, service-learning, youth in- 
volvement and youth empowerment. 

INTEREST IN YOUTH PARTICIPATION 

An ever-growing number of youth program 
planners and policy-makers are realizing that 
youth participation holds tremendous benefits for 
their programs, as well as to the young people 
involved in them. Young people provide impor- 
tant resources like energy, enthusiasm, creativity 
and a valuable perspective on issues facing their 
peers. Young people in these programs develop 
a range of important personal and interpersonal 
skills, including a sense of responsibility to 
themselves and their community or school. 
Indeed, the relationships and skills that youth 
participation builds are widely recognized as 
important "protective factors" against the onset of 
substance abuse and other problems. 

National interest in youth participation has 
reached the highest levels of government in 
recent years. President Bush has proposed an 
initiative called Youth Entering Service to Ameri- 
can (YES), and Congress has passed legislation 
supporting opportunities for youth service 
throughout the nation. 



1 Lofqulst, William. The Tec hnolo |jv_of Ere yen lio n , Associates for Youih Develop- 
ment! T\iscon, AZ, 1989. (See resources secilon for further references,) 



PURPOSE & CONTENT OF THIS BOOK 

Youth participation is an obviously good idea, 
and yet it is not necessarily easy to put into 
practice. By its very nature, it challenges our 
usual way of doing business with young people. 
As prevention expert William Lofquist notes, 
youth participation means that adults are working 
with young people, rather than developing and 
delivering services for them or to them. 1 As 
young people move beyond the role of "passive 
recipients of good intentions" (Lofquist's phrase), 
a dynamic new relationship can emerge if it is 
carefully and consciously nurtured. 

The purpose of this book is to provide an over- 
view of how to build and maintain effective 
youth participation programs. The next section, 
Definitions, provides some concrete examples of 
what youth participation is and is not, 

Section III, Benefits of Youth Participation, looks 
at how youth participation actually helps pro- 
mote healthy adolescent development, strength- 
ens youth- targeted programs and helps a com- 
munity reinforce norms and expectations for 
positive responsible behavior. 

Section IV, Community Partners and Youth 
Participation^ offers a model for implementing a 
program that emphasizes the role that can be 
played by a variety of partners in the community, 
especially the private sector. 

Section V discusses Keys to a Success for youth 
participation programs. It includes practical tips 
for building better programs, as well as ways to 
enhance opportunities for positive youth devel- 
opment. 

Section VI is a sampling of various resources that 
are available for further information on youth 
participation. It includes a bibliography of written 
materials, a list of the programs that are cited as 
examples in the text and a directory of national 



organizations that support youth participation in a 
variety of ways. The final section describes the 
programs and services of Partners for Youth 
Leadership (PYL), a national project sponsored by 
the Solvent Abuse Foundation for Education 
(SAFE) and Partners in Prevention, Inc. (PIP). 

WHO THIS BOOK is FOR 

PYL supports youth participation as an effective 
strategy for preventing and reducing alcohol, 
drug, and solvent misuse and abuse. It has 
published this book to encourage people in a 
variety of settings to enhance youth participation 
in their organizations and programs. These 
include: 

Community youth -serving agencies such as 
youth service bureaus, health departments or 
social services who want to involve their clients 
more actively in developing and delivering 
services, 

Government agencies that are developing or 
expanding ways for young people to become 
involved in policy-making or legislative pro- 
cesses. 



Other community agencies that do not tradi- 
tionally serve young people but would like to get 
involved in youth issues in their communities 
through a youth participation project. 

"Traditional" youth development 

organizations such as Scouts, 4-H, YMCA and 
YWCA, or Boys and Girls Clubs who want to 
expand opportunities for their members to 
address community needs. 

Teachers, administrators, counselors^ or 
other school personnel who want to involve 
students in substance abuse prevention, peer 
helping, school climate improvement or other 
projects. 

Young people in any of these settings, who are 
trying to establish a new program, improve an 
existing one, or simply advocate for the value of 
youth participation. 

Local business people who want to learn more 
about youth participation so they can make 
informed decisions about supporting these 
projects in their local communities. 




programs, youths and 

.** *j f +* 

adults are working 
together in partnership 
toward a common goal 
Together they share 

*Jf mJ 

equal responsibility 
for seeing that some- 
thing worthwhile is 
accomplished* 



The term "youth participation" has been 
used to describe youth-run programs for the past 
twenty years or so. From the mid- 1970's until 
the early 1980's an organization called the Na- 
tional Commission on Resources for Youth 
(NCRY) promoted and supported youth participa- 
tion programs through newsletters, publications, 
conferences, and professional networking. NCRY 
identified four key ingredients of youth participa- 
tion programs, 1 which can serve as a working 
definition for our purposes, 

1) Young people are responsible for sig- 
nificant decision-making . 

In these programs, young people identify 
problems that are of concern to them, develop 
solutions to these problems, and deliver services 
to meet the identified need. They are actively 
involved in all phases of program planning, 



implementation, and evaluation. 

2} The activities satisfy a genuine need 
in the community. 

By meeting genuine needs, youth participa- 
tion programs distinguish themselves from 
"token" youth involvement. Many programs 
actually involve young people in a community 
needs assessment process to ensure that real 
needs are being addressed. 

3) Young people are engaged in "cotte- 
gial" working relationships with adults. 

In youth participation programs, youths and 
adults are working together in partnership to- 
ward a common goal. Together they share equal 
responsibility for seeing that something worth- 
while is accomplished. The resources necessary 
to support a joint effort - experience, commit- 
ment, creative ideas, access to material resources, 
and "connections" in the community - may come 
from either adults or young people. Neither 
plays the rigidly defined roles that are common 
in many adult/youth interactions (i.e., "parent/ 
child", "student/teacher", or "counselor/client"). 
Sometimes, when representing an organization 
that is sponsoring a youth participation project 
an adult might set some direction and some para- 
meters for the project, but even then adults and 
young people are still working together as 
"colleagues." 



1 Kohler, Maiy Conway. Developing responsible youth through youth pa tile! patio n, 
In Conrad, D. & Hedln, D., eds. Youth Participation and Fjcperienttil Education. 
<CWld&Yauih Sen-Ices Vol.4, Nos. 3-i> The Haworth Press, New Yoik, 1382. 
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tere really are 
very few limits on what 
young people can do in 
youth participation 
programs. " 



4) Regular opportunities are 
provided for young people to 
reflect on their work and learn the 
skills related to it. 

Youth participation programs are 
great opportunities for young people 
to learn about themselves and their 
communities. They encourage this 
learning through a process of "critical 
reflection," which may take the form 
of written journals, group discussion, 
or personal feedback. 

Youth participation has been 
used as a successful strategy for 
dealing with a wide range of youth- 
related issues, including substance 
abuse, suicide, teenage pregnancy, 
school dropouts, and school climate 
improvement. There are many other 
issues affecting the entire community 
that can also benefit from youth participation, 
such as care for the elderly, neighborhood 
improvement, literacy, even homelessness. 

There really are very few limits on what 
young people can do in youth participation 
programs. Here are several illustrations of 
programs that are being done throughout the 
country: 

A Delivering service within a community. 
programs whose main focus is involving youth in 
addressing community needs and delivering 
community services. 

Common program names: youth service, 
community service, volunteer projects, neighbor- 
hood centers, service and conservation corps, 
youth-led projects 

Examples: 

Helping to staff and run neighborhood 
centers. 

Renovating abandoned buildings to 
create housing for homeless young 
people. 
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Assisting with voter registration and edu- 
cation programs. 

Cleaning up parks and neighborhoods. 

Working as "buddies" with elderly and 
handicapped people. 

A Informing/educating: programs whose 
main focus is involving youth in providing 
information and education. 

Common program names: peer education, 
peer tutoring, peer presentations, peer publica- 
tions, assemblies, performances, publications 

Examples; 

Teaching younger children how to resist 
peer pressure. 

Conducting assemblies which discuss 
such issues as drunken driving and 
suicide. 

Performing in theater and drama troupes 
that address real youth issues. 

Producing newspapers, television pro- 
grams, and radio shows that highlight 
youth issues. 

Tutoring peers or younger students in 
academic skills. 

A Supporting/helping: programs whose 
main focus is involving youth as resources for 
personal support to peers. 

Common program names: peer support, 
peer helping, natural helpers, peer referral 
sources, peer outreach, peer conflict manage- 
ment, peer facilitation 

Examples: 

Helping of peers on a one-to-one basis. 

Running support groups. 

Resolving conflicts between peers. 

Staffing teen hotlines and peer referral 
networks. 

Outreach, referral, and counseling to 
students in need. 

Hosting "alternative" (drug-free) social 
activities. 



A Advising/ 'directing/making decisions-. 
programs whose main focus is involving youth in 
advisory and decision-making roles, addressing 
general issues, raising awareness, and having 
input into youth programs. 

Common program names: youth boards, 
youth councils, youth advisory committees, 
governing boards, policy committees, teen 
cabinets, planning committees, youth advocacy, 
speak-outs, forums, lobbies, advisement 

Examples: 

Serving on boards of directors of youth- 
serving agencies, United Ways, and other 
community task forces. 

Advocating for youth needs to policy 
makers and legislators. 

Serving on youth councils, which advise 
city councils and other organizations on 
youth issues. 

Conducting school/community forums or 
roundtables on youth issues. 

A Managing/staffing: programs whose 
main focus is involving youth in an ongoing role 
of planning and delivering services within youth- 
serving organizations. 

Common program names: youth managers, 
youth staff, youth coordinator, youth organizers 

Examples: 

Acting as youth managers or staff for 
community organizations. 

Coordinating a program. 

Organizing other youth for school/com- 
munity projects. 

A Training: programs whose main focus is 
training, whether local, regional, or national in 
scope. 

Common program names: teen Institutes, 
youth leadership training, youth empowerment 
training, consultation, training, and assistance 

Examples: 

Conducting youth leadership or youth 
empowerment training for peers. 



Providing consultation on youth prob- 
lems and issues to adult groups, such as 
PTAs, city councils, task forces, etc. 



Planning and holding conferences which 
deal with youth issues. 




X 






to 



Youth participation is not: 

-A. Asking young people to "rubber stamp" 
a program developed by adults. 

A Token youth involvement i.e., inviting 
young people to sit on committees but 
not giving real power or responsibility. 

A Training in leadership skills without op- 
portunities to take on real leadership 
roles in the school or community. 



A Giving problems to young people to 
solve without adult support, or without 
adequate training. 

A Giving young people a voice but 
giving them a script. 

A A photo opportunity. 
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see 

results of their efforts. 
They begin to see them- 
selves as being respon- 
sible for what happens 
around them and in their 
personal lives, not as 

hapless victims of 

* */ 

circumstances beyond 
their control " 

MEETING DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS 

Through youth participation, young people 
build skills and relationships that are known to 
support healthy, positive adolescent develop- 
ment. Dr. Stephen Glenn, a noted educator and 
prevention specialist, says that "youth participa- 
tion is an opportunity for young people to 
experience meaning, purpose, and significance in 
their lives. This is the biggest issue facing young 
people today. Our failure to provide these kinds 
of opportunities has contributed to increasing 
dropout rates, pregnancy, delinquency, and 
substance abuse." 1 



1 Personal communication, My, 1990- 

1 Reprinted with permission of Sunrise Press, P.O. Box B, Provo, Utah, W603i call 

800-456-7770 for more tnfoimalion about books and publications by Dr. Glenn. 



Specifically, Dr. Glenn has identified seven 
skills and perceptions that help young people 
develop into independent, "capable" people. 
The list clearly shows how youth participation 
can meet some very important developmental 
needs. He calls these skills and perceptions the 
"Significant Seven": 2 

1) Perception of personal capabilities 

The sense that "I am capable." 

Youth participation gives young people a 
chance to demonstrate their abilities as problem- 
solvers. Through recognition and reinforcement 
by adults, their perception of themselves as 
capable is strengthened. 

2} Perception of significance in primary 
relationships "I contribute in meaningful 
ways and am genuinely needed." 

Youth participation gives young people a 
clear message that their contributions are signifi- 
cant and valued. This underscores the impor- 
tance of inviting youth to address real needs in 
the school or community. 

3) Perception of personal power and in- 
fluence over one's Itfe "I can influence what 
happens to me." 

In youth participation programs, young 
people actually see the positive results of their 
efforts. They begin to see themselves as being 
responsible for what happens around them and 
in their personal lives, not as hapless victims of 
circumstances beyond their control. 
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4} Infra-personal skills The ability to 
understand persona! emotions, use that under- 
standing to develop self-discipline and self- 
control, and learn from experience. 

Youth participation programs provide a 
supportive, safe environment in which young 
people can learn about themselves. This can be 
strongly reinforced through a combination of 
personal feedback and self-reflection on feelings 
and behavior. 

5} Inter-personal sktBs ~ The ability to 
work with others and develop friendships 
through communication, cooperation, negotia- 
tion, sharing, empathizing, and listening. 

Youth participation requires that diverse 
groups of young people work together coopera- 
tively toward a common goal. Programs can 
reinforce this experience through team-building 
exercises and by teaching communication skills 
directly to youth. 



6) Systemic skills The ability to respond 
to the limits and consequences of everyday life 
with responsibility, adaptability, flexibility, and 
integrity. 

Youth participation encourages young 
people to reflect on their experiences and learn 
from "mistakes." Instead of giving up, or blam- 
ing someone else when problems arise, youth 
participation programs support young people to 
persevere toward their goals. 

7) Judgmental skills The ability to use 
wisdom and evaluate situations according to 
appropriate values. 

Glenn says that judgmental skills are devel- 
oped through (a) dialogue and collaboration with 
adults, (b) opportunities to take on roles as 
decision-makers, (c) opportunities to experience 
the consequences of choices, and (d) reflection 
upon "what? why? and how?" Youth participa- 
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tion is built on these four things, while it rein- 
forces values such as responsibility to oneself 
and to one's community. 

REDUCING RISK FACTORS 

Other research into adolescent behavior 
suggests that youth participation can significantly 
contribute to healthy lifestyle choices. For 
example, Dr. Richard Jessor of the University of 
Colorado has conducted extensive longitudinal 
research into the antecedents and correlates of 
substance abuse, smoking, delinquency, and 
precocious sexual activity. He links these to- 
gether in what he calls a "problem behavior 
syndrome", observing that they tend to occur 
together in individuals and share common ori- 
gins. According to Jessor, the greatest predictor 
of this syndrome is a "lack of bonding to conven- 
tional social institutions", 

In other words, youth who exhibit these 
"problem behaviors" tend to be those who feel 
alienated from important social groups such as 
the family, school, positive peers, and the 
community, groups which normally play a key 
role in transmitting society's norms and expecta- 
tions for healthy, responsible behavior. Con- 
versely, the stronger the bonds young people 
have to healthy individuals or groups, the less 
likely youths are to jeopardize the bonds with 
destructive behaviors. 

Youth participation is a very effective way 
to strengthen these bonds and attachments. 
Through youth participation, these institutions 
invite, encourage, and expect young people to 
make significant and valued contributions. As 
they take on responsibility for problem-solving 
and decision-making within these groups, young 
people build a sense of belonging and being a 
"stakeholder" In them, In the process, positive 
and responsible behavior is reinforced and 
supported. 3 



The Valued Youth Partnership program in 
San Antonio, Texas puts this principle into 
practice as a strategy for reducing the high 
dropout rate among Hispanic students. Middle 
school students who are identified as being at 
risk of dropping out are trained and employed as 
tutors for elementary students. In the process, 
their sense of belonging and attachment to 
school is reinforced. As one student in the 
program reported, "I like being treated like a 
teacher, It's not like I'm working under the 
teacher, because I am the Leacher." Long-range 
follow-up of the program has shown that this 
approach is extremely effective - only 6% of VYP 
participants drop out of school, compared with 
30% of a control group." 1 

STRENGTHENING PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

The substance abuse prevention field now 
explicitly acknowledges the importance of 
opportunities for youth participation. Bonnie 
Benard, a noted prevention analyst, argues that it 
is not enough for programs to focus on "individ- 
ual change strategies" such as providing informa- 
tion or teaching life skills. She says that while 
these are important and legitimate activities, 

"Research on both risk and protective factors . , , 
does not support these strategies as the central 
components in prevention programming. What 
is clear from research on resilient youth youth 
who have become healthy adults in spite of 
adversity is the significant role played by the 
opportunity to experience somewhere in their 
lives a caring, nurturing environment which 
encourages their active participation (i.e., prob- 
lem-solving, decision-making, planning, goal 
setting, helping others) in meaningful activities." 5 



* Hawkins, J.D., Lishner, D.M,, CauUano, R,F. 'Childhood prcdldora and the 

prevention of adolescent substance abuse." In C.L, Jones and R,J, Bittjes (edsO 

Etiology of Drug Abuse: Impiicailons for Prevention. Washington, D.C., National 

Institute on Drug Abuse, ADMS5-13S5, 1985. 

' Kate McPhereon, 'Enriching Learning Through Service". Project Service 

Leadership, Seattle, Washington, 1989, 

' Bonnie Benard. 'Youth service i from youth as problems to youth as resources." 

Prevention Foium, January, 1990. Published by the Illinois Prevention Re&ource 

Center. 
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YOU* 

can increase young 
people's sense of 
identification with and 
responsibility to schools 
and the community. 
Young people literally 
invest themselves in the 
community by devoting 
time and energy to 
making a positive 
difference. 



DEVELOPING JOB SKILLS 

Youth participation holds other tangible 
benefits for young people as well, such as the 
opportunity to develop job-related skills and 
explore career options. This benefits both young 
people and employers in the community. High 
school student Michelle Merson of St. Louis 
relates that her volunteer experience has made 
her a better employee at her current job. For one 
thing, she says she has learned to be very re- 
sponsible, and to expect responsibility from 
others as well. She has also become comfortable 
talking to adults, and is less intimidated by them 
than her peers. "My boss loves it," Michelle says. 
"I get along really well with our customers, but if 
the delivery guy is late, I'll tell him just how late 
he was and when we need him to get here!" 

Red Elk Banks, the founder of the Soaring 
Eagles program in Minnesota, says that his youth 
participation experience hasn't given him a 
specific career direction, but "I know I'll always 
be involved in some kind of community work. 
The main thing is that I have learned that I can 
pretty much do anything I put my mind to." 
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chance to learn what you <4oraYwant to do as a 
career. Another young man reported that as a 
result of his community service experience, he 
was reassessing his career plans: "I'm sure glad I 
volunteered with the handicapped children. I 
discovered I don't have the patience I need. 
Luckily I discovered this now before I spent four 
years of college preparing for a job I don't like." 6 

ENHANCING YOUTH PROGRAMS 

Through youth participation, young people 
bring a wealth of resources to problem-solving 
initiatives in the school or community. For 
example, they have information that adults 
couldn't have about issues and concerns among 
their peers. For this reason alone they help 
ensure that youth- targeted programs are meeting 
real needs. Young people can also identify ap- 
propriate solutions to youth problems. By their 
very nature, young people are idealistic, creative, 
and energetic - welcome attributes of any partici- 
pant in a planning process. 

Once a program gets underway, young 
people can help recruit other youth to participate 
a far easier task for them than for adults. Hav- 
ing young people in positions of responsibility in 
a program reinforces a message that the program 
is representing the best interests of youth, and 
really is "for them" in the best sense of the term. 

INVESTING IN THE COMMUNITY 

Through youth participation, young people 
can learn about the various issues facing their 
community, as well as services and resources 
available to young people. This helps to make 
those services more accessible to young people, 
as they are more likely to go to an agency they 
are familiar with. 

On a larger scale, youth participation can 
increase young people's sense of identification 
with and responsibility to schools and the com- 



munity. Young people literally invest themselves 
in the community by devoting time and energy 
to making a positive difference. As a result, they 
are less likely to act in destructive ways toward 
it, and more likely to support positive behavior 
in their peers. In this way, youth participation 
can help to change the norms and expectations 
among youth in the community. One high 
school student summed up his experience in a 
community service project by saying "I did not 
realize the extent of the suffering of the poor and 
underprivileged in our community . . . How- 
ever, when it was narrowed down for me . . . 
I realized that I can make a difference, and I 
have a responsibility to do so." 7 

After participating in Indianapolis' "Youth As 
Resources" program, a young probationer ex- 
pressed feelings of satisfaction and pride from 
being asked to contribute to his community: 
"I've helped clean up the yards of my seniors. 
I help them go shopping. I even read to them. 
Do you know, it's the first time In my life I've 
ever been thanked?" 8 

Perhaps even more significantly, youth 
participation can change the expectations and 
perceptions that adults have of young people. 
Once they have seen how young people can 
contribute in real and positive ways, adults may 
be more likely to invite and encourage their 
active participation in many different settings and 
issues. This attacks the problem of youth being 
unattached to "conventional social institutions" at 
its root, which is the perception by adults that 
young people really don't have much to contrib- 
ute and should more properly remain in a pas- 
sive "client" role. 



'ibid, McPheraon. 
7 Ibid, McPheraon, 
jack. Calhoun. -Redprodtyi A Major Paradigm Shift." Youth Policy, OdTNov, 
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Just as no one system is 
responsible for a problem, 
no one system alone can 
solve it Through the proc- 
ess of involving represen- 
tatives from all sectors of 
the community, problems 
will more likely be 
addressed at their source 
and not just dealt ivith 
symptomaticatty. " 



Youth development is obviously the con- 
cern, not only of youth-serving agencies, but of 
the entire community. Young people need safe, 
loving, and supportive environments in which to 
grow and learn; parents want healthy, joyful, re- 
sponsive children; schools want motivated and 
creative students; governments seek well-in- 
formed, conscientious citizens; and the 
workplace requires dedicated, skilled, and 
productive employees. All human institutions, 
from families to civic organizations to religious 
assemblies to businesses to entire nations, are 
ultimately dependent upon the well-being and 
full development of young people for continuity 
with the past as well as for constructive change 
in the present. 



Because all segments of the community 
have a genuine interest in the positive develop- 
ment of youth, forging partnerships with commu- 
nity groups is not just a matter of philosophical 
interest, but a practical basis for building a 
program. According to prevention analyst Bonnie 
Benard, 

"This community movement reflects the 
increasing recognition on the part of prevention 
planners and the public that alcohol and drug 
abuse, along with other social problems like teen 
pregnancy, child abuse, delinquency, and school 
failure and dropping out, are not only interre- 
lated and share common roots, but that these 
roots lie in the community. The responsibility, 
therefore, in addressing these problems falls to 
the community as a whole and not to a few 
institutions of the community, such as the family 
and the school." 1 

Partnerships in the community strengthen 
youth participation in many ways. First of all, by 
bringing together a variety of community repre- 
sentatives, programs can avoid duplication of 
services and can gain access to a variety of 
resources, such as money, publicity, volunteer 
time, mentoring, meeting space, and other in- 
kind support, They can link programs with 
needs in the community, and can also provide a 
mechanism for incentives and recognition. 



1 Bonnie Benard. "Woiklng Together! Principles of Effective Collaboration". 
Prevention Forum, October, 1989. Published by Illinois Prevention Resource Center. 
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Perhaps most significantly, when a variety 
of groups and agencies within a community 
come together to support the positive activities of 
its youth, an important message is reinforced: 
that this kind of contribution is noticed, appreci- 
ated, and perhaps even expected of youth 
throughout the community. Youth participation 
can then extend beyond a single project or 
program and start to become the norm for youth/ 
adult relationships. 

Benard summarized the fundamental impor- 
tance of community partnerships by pointing out 
that "Just as no one system is responsible for a 
problem, no one system alone can solve it. 
Through the process of involving representatives 
from all sectors of the community, problems will 
more likely be addressed at their source and not 
just dealt with symptomatically." 2 

The following section describes a model for 
getting a youth participation project started or 
building an existing program with the help of 
partnerships in the community. Whether a 
program is in a beginning or a developmental 
phase, this paradigm offers an exciting and 
effective means to broaden support, to provide 
continuity, and to ensure that genuine commu- 
nity needs are being met by the program. The 
model is represented graphically as follows: 



H. Community 

increases support 



A. Community "buys" into 
"youth participation" 



\ 



G. Recognition & 
rewards provided 



. Adult liason 
identified 



r 



F. Activities 
evaluated 



\ 



C. Recruit diverse 
group of 
young people 



E. Activities planned 
& carried out 



D. Specific goals & 
objectives defined & 
training provided 



This diagram is presented as a circle, or 
more aptly a wheel, to emphasize the ongoing 
nature of this process. It is assumed that as a 
youth participation initiative moves through this 
process it will begin to establish its own momen- 
tum. Its successes will generate new partner- 
ships and strengthen existing ones. 

A. The community "buys into" youth 
participation; general goals are established 
for the program; and partnerships are 
formed to support the project. 

The first step in youth participation is to 
generate some support for the idea in key groups 
within the community. People need to know 
about the purpose of youth participation in 
general, and the goals of whatever specific 
initiative is being proposed. This kind of advo- 
cacy is often done best by a combination of 
adults and young people especially young 
people from other successful youth participation 
projects, from out of town if necessary. This 
initial stage of involvement can be accomplished 
through inviting key community leaders to 
planning meetings, making presentations to key 
community groups, and/or having special work- 
shops or seminars for key decision makers. 

At this stage, seeking support serves a triple 

function; 

1) gathering resources together to sustain 
the proposed project; 

2) letting a variety of people in the commu- 
nity know about and have the opportu- 
nity to contribute to what is being 
planned; and 

3) most importantly, aligning community 
resources so that representatives from 
the schools, churches, families, law 
enforcement, civic organizations, busi- 
nesses, etc. are all agreeing on the goals 
of the program and are giving a clear 
and consistent message to youth. 

1 Ibid. 
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In the best case scenario, not just the spe- 
cific project is promoted, but the whole concept 
of youth participation is advocated as well. In 
addition, when all the community partners can 
come together and formulate program goals 
based upon identified needs and resources, the 
kinds of youth involvement activities that result 
will be far more likely to best meet that 
community's needs. In other words, programs 
will not be started because they "sound good" or 
because they may have worked somewhere else, 
but because they best suit the carefully-consid- 
ered goals of that community. The resonance of 
shared goals, group commitment, and community 
needs can greatly help to create successful 
programs. 

Betoit Positive Youth Development is a non- 
profit organization whose primary function is to 
advocate for and support youth participation on 
planning and policy-making boards and commit- 
tees throughout the city. Director Paula Jew 
explains that PYD gets community leaders on 
board to support youth participation by having 
them experience it first hand. One way it does 
this is through the community development 
workshop that PYD periodically sponsors for a 
wide range of community leaders. Prior to the 
workshop, young people design and deliver one 
entire day of training to adult decision-makers on 
youth issues. Then, at the workshop itself, youth 
are integrated into all discussion groups and task 
forces, "What happens is that the people who 
attend the workshop then go out into the commu- 
nity as advocates for youth participation because 
they've seen it work, " Paula says. "There's no way 
I could reach everyone myself. " 

Listed below are some of the groups that 
can play an important role in supporting a youth 
participation initiative: 

* Parents 

* Businesses 

* Schools 

* Religious organizations 



Youth-serving agencies 

Other human service agencies 
a Law Enforcement 

Youth groups 

Community groups 

Media 

Celebrities 

R Adult liaison identified 

The best chance for a youth participation 
initiative to succeed is for it to have a "home" in 
some organization that is committed to support- 
ing it. It is also essential that one or more adults 
from the organization agree to participate in the 
project on a committed, long-term basis. Many 
programs find that having at least two adults 
working with the project helps prevent burnout 
and allows for greater continuity if one leaves. 
Larger initiatives, obviously, require more time 
and energy. These adults would share responsi- 
bility with the young people for the following; 

. . . Being sure the project has the resources 
it needs to succeed, including logistical support. 

. . . Acting as a liaison to the sponsoring 
organization and other partners, keeping them 
informed of progress. 

. . . Paying attention to the membership 
needs of the group (i.e., balancing work and 
play, recruitment and orientation of new mem- 
bers, etc.). 

. . . Facilitating the planning and delivery of 
some type of needed activity or service. 

. . . Providing or arranging for training as 

needed. 

. . . Seeing that the group's achievements 
receive recognition from and are celebrated by 
the community. 

A good adult liaison in a youth participation 
project would be someone who; 

Has a good sense of humor. 

Can tolerate chaos. 
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Can let go of his or her own agenda to 
support the agenda of the young people 
involved. 

Enjoys and respects young people. 
Is comfortable working with a diverse 
group of young people. 
Has experience developing partnerships 
with a variety of groups in the commu- 
nity. 

"Is not afraid of rock 'n' roll," as one 
youth participant said it. 
Has clear boundaries with young people 
(i.e., is not seeking a young person to be 
their best friend, the son or daughter 
they never had, or their boy/girlfriend) 



Adult sponsors might come from any of the 
groups mentioned previously, such as schools, 
businesses, and community groups. Local col- 
leges and universities may be good sources for 
adult personnel, too. Many students have work- 
study grants and can work for non-profit agen- 
cies in the community for relatively little expense 
to employers. High school students also are 
often very impressed by college students and 
respond well to them. 

G Recruit a diverse group of young 
people to participate 

The best way to reach all of the various 
subgroups of young people In any community 
with a program or service is to recruit a group of 
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with a program or service is to recruit a group of 
young people who reflect the same diversity as 
the community. This is true not only of various 
ethnic or cultural groups, but also of social 
subgroups or cliques (jocks, punks, preps, brains, 
etc.). Diversity can also mean that the group 
that assembles to take on the task of planning 
and implementing a project has a variety of 
skills and personal styles. Ideally, a working 
group includes people who are good at thinking 
in very abstract, "big picture," visionary ways as 
well as those who are very concrete and will be 
asking questions like "okay, so when do we 
start?" or "how will we accomplish that?" 

On the other hand, diversity should not be 
sought for its own sake. If the youth participa- 
tion project is targeting a very specific issue or 
population group, for example, then members of 
that group should be the primary planners of the 
project. 

By its very nature, diversity also brings with 
it conflict. When we bring together people with 
divergent experiences, values, perceptions, and 
interests we should be prepared for misunder- 
standing and mistaken assumptions. All of us 
have a sense of "the way we do things around 
here," and make judgments about those who do 
things differently. And until we are working side 
by side with someone who sees things differ- 
ently, we may not even be aware of what those 
expectations and judgments are. 

For a diverse group to work successfully 
together, time needs to be spent learning about 
each other, sometimes by just listening to one 
another's stories and experiences. Conflict man- 
agement and communication skills may need to 
be a part of the training given to all participants 
(see next section, page 35). Awareness needs to 
be raised of both similarities and differences be- 
tween people. If a personal connection is made 
between people as individuals, rather than 
relating to one another simply as a member of 



another group, it is more likely that they will be 
willing to work through the necessaiy conflicts 
that arise. 

Fresh Force in Minneapolis recruits junior 
high-age students from around the city to partici- 
pate in a variety of community service projects. 
Director Tim Gusk reports that one of the project's 
goals from the outset has been to get a diversity of 
youth involved that matches the demographics of 
the city. They have been very successful in this 
regard, but it has not been without some ups and 
downs. "Just because it's a service project doesn 't 
mean that kids just drop their cliques or ethnic 
peer groups at the door, " Gusk says. "We spend a 
lot of time doing informal things together to get 
the different kinds ofki4s to mix - meals together, 
social activities, some 'icebreaker' exercises. Right 
now we are re-writing our curriculum for school- 
based programs to specifically address how 
diversity can strengthen a group. Of course, once 
they start actually working together on the service 
projects they really begin to open up to each 
other, " 

D. Specific goals and objectives are de- 
fined by participants; training provided as 
appropriate, 

Just as community members need to jointly 
create, refine, and agree on goals for a youth 
participation program, so do adults and youth in 
a program need to come up with their own 
specific goals and action plan for the project so 
that all participants clearly know what the pur- 
pose of the project is and what is expected of 
them. The training for the project needs to 
include this action planning, as well as several 
other key elements: 

Action planning: 

goal-setting 

prioritizing tasks 

assigning responsibilities 

anticipating obstacles 
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taking first steps 

assessing progress 

Team building among group members, 
including young people and adults: 

getting to know each other 

learning communication and group deci- 
sion-making skills 

forging youth/adult partnerships 

Information about the issue being 
addressed: 

what has been done/is being done about 
the issue 

incidence in and impact upon this com- 
munity 

current involvement of others addressing 
the issue 

why additional efforts are still needed 

As mentioned in the next section, training 
can take place formally or informally. Many 
groups prefer to use the out-of-town retreat 
setting to help build a sense of "team" among the 
group. Training can also be one way to bring 
community partners into the process, as there are 
probably groups in the community that can 
contribute to every one of these areas. 



For a diverse group to 
work successfully 
together, time needs to 
be spent learning about 
each other, sometimes 
by just listening to one 
another's stories and 
experiences. " 
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and Evaluation for the Minneapolis United 
Way, Fresh Force is perceived as a good 
Investment because "Non-profit organizations 
such as ours rely on a strong pool of volunteer 
workers. When young people like those 
involved in the Fresh Force program learn the 
value of volunteerism, they are more likely to 
continue volunteer activities as they grow 
older." 

Susan Enrlght, the Manager of Commu- 
nity/Volunteer Programs for PiHsbury, states 
that Pillsbury's interest in youth involvement 
stems from a longstanding corporate commit- 
ment to both funding and staffing community 
service projects. "Our employees are part of 
the community, and they like working for a 
company that is involved in community 
service,,,we have found that our employees 
wantio be involved in these kinds of activities, 
We also view the program as a way to invest in 
future and prospective employees by building 
both personal as well as Job skills," 

Currently, 25% of Pillsbury's workforce of 
2400 people at the Minneapolis headquarters 
does volunteer work within one of the com- 
pany-sponsored volunteer projects, and many 
others do volunteer work with other commu- 
nity organizations, One of Piflsbur/s main 
community service projects, an annual Paint-a- 
Thon in which employees paint homes owned 
by low-income, elderly/ and/or disabled 
people, includes Fresh Force youngsters 
working alongside company personnel. 

Other companies and foundations, in- 
cluding General Mills, the Family Foundation, 
and Honeywell have joined Pillsbury in 
supporting the program, Tim Gusk of Fresh 
Force identifies three main attributes of Fresh 
Force that are most appealing to Its private 
sector sponsors: 



1) It helps promote citizenship and a 
sense of responsibility to the commu- 
nity. Corporate sponsors see Fresh 
Force as a true prevention program 
because it is developinga cadre of 
young people who care about their 
community and want to get involved 
in solving community problems. 

2) It is different than most community 
"youth programs," instead of one 
more variation on the themes of rec- 
reation or remediation, service is an 
opportunity for young people to 
actually contribute something posi- 
tive. 

3) It develops important job-retefed 
skills. Programs help to develop im- 
portant job skills Such as interview- 
ing, being responsible, and basic 
office procedures through placing 
young people in volunteer positions 
in the community. 

The planning committee continues to 
meet on a regular basis, and many of the 
program's Initial obstacles, such as inadequate 
training for the volunteers and uncertainty as to 
the extent of adult involvement, have been 
clarified and resolved through group discus- 
sions. The community partners are committed 
to continuing their role with Fresh Force 
because, as Minneapolis mayor DonaSd F/aser 
asserts^ "Fresh Force has helped kids give, 
something back to our community by perform- 
ing community service. Their involvement 
builds their own self esteem, and helps them 
realize that they are an important part of our 
community and its future," 
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E. Activities are planned and carried out 

Using the skills developed through training, 
the group develops and delivers some needed 
service in the school or community. Involving 
community partners in the execution of the plan 
will both broaden its impact and strengthen the 
partnerships. Some examples of this type of 
involvement might include: business partners 
providing academic tutors for youth in the 
program; representatives from local construction 
companies teaching young people how to use 
tools and read blueprints; a substance abuse spe- 
cialist training junior hugh students to speak with 
their peers about the dangers of solvents; or a 
local politician explaining how to effectively 
lobby for youth rights in the state legislature. Be 
sure that partners have active and meaningful 
roles so they can share in the accomplishment of 
the plan. 

It can be useful to think of creative ways to 
build incentives into the plan for other groups to 
participate. One of the easiest things to offer a 
partner in a youth participation project is visibil- 
ity in the community as a caring and responsible 
community member. For example, organization 
or business logos can be included on T-shirts, 
caps, flyers, etc. Business leaders often want to 
do more than just give money - they could 
emcee an awards banquet or be an "honorary 
chairperson" for a community fundraising event. 

f. Activities are evaluated according to 
the goals of the action plan, 

Evaluation of youth participation activities 
should balance the need to be thorough and 
accurate with the need to get useful feedback 
quickly. Asking a few simple questions "Did 
this activity produce the expected outcome? Can 
we go on or do we need to plan another activity 
to accomplish our objective?" can help to create 
an informal process of reflecting on what has 
happened and keeping an initiative on track. 



On the other hand, a more extensive evalu- 
ation of the project may be needed when the 
group goes out to businesses, foundations, or 
other groups seeking support. Taking the time 
for this type of evaluation shows that the group 
cares about whether it is really making a differ- 
ence, and is comfortable with being accountable 
for results. 

In addition to evaluating the effect of the 
program on the community, sponsors should also 
consider monitoring the effect of youth participa- 
tion on both youth and adult partners. This can 
help reinforce the message that youth participa- 
tion not only provides important resources to the 
community, but also has a positive effect on 
those involved in the project. To sum up, the 
following information can be helpful to collect, 
analyze, and share with the program's partners as 
appropriate: 

What services were provided? 

How many people received the service? 

What were the clients' perceptions of 
these services? 

How close did the program come to 
meeting its objective? 

What was the reason for the discrep- 
ancy, if any? 

How did the programs sponsors and 
partners benefit? 

How has participating in the program 
affected young people's and adults' 
attitudes, knowledge, or abilities? 

How has it affected adults' perceptions 
of young people? 

Has the project affected such things as 
drop-out rates, truancy, delinquency, or 
substance abuse? 

G, Recognition and rewards are pro- 
vided for all participants. 

As mentioned in the following "Keys to 
Success" chapter, public recognition of the 
accomplishments of a youth participation project 
can have many positive effects. It keeps partici- 
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can have many positive effects. 

It keeps participants interested 

and attracts new people to the 

project. It lets the community 

know about what the project is 

doing, and it can help improve 

the community's perception of 

its young people. It can further 

involve partners who may wish 

to donate items such as shirts, 

hats, movie tickets, food, etc. 

It can also reinforce the 

community's norms and expectations for healthy, 

responsible behavior by young people. 

Recognition and celebration should also 
include rewards for the program's partners and 
sponsors in the community, too. This also 
accomplishes some important objectives. As with 
the youth participants, it keeps old partners 
interested and attracts new ones. It also keeps a 
positive image of partner organizations (including 
businesses) in front of the public. Acknowledg- 
ing the achievements of diverse community 
groups working together can encourage them to 
work together in other areas as well. 

H. The community increases its sup- 
port for youth participation. 

... As the youth participation initiative 
moves back around to the top of the wheel, it is 
ready for another revolution. Hopefully, by ac- 
complishing each of the tasks in this model some 
momentum has been built up and it becomes 
easier to engage young people in playing vital 
and significant roles in the community. With 
each turn, the community moves toward a new, 
positive relationship with its young people. 
Problems are addressed more effectively because 
the resources of young people are combined 
with the collective resources of a number of 
groups and agencies in the community. And 
young people are acknowledged and expected 
to be responsible contributors. Through this 
process, young people become more closely 




limately, building long- 



ships between schools, busi- 
nesses, focal government, 
human service agencies, 
parents, young people, and 
other sectors of the commu- 
nity can be one of the most 
significant effects of creat- 
ing partnerships to support 



bonded to institutions that nurture and support 
healthy lifestyles and positive development. 

Ultimately, building long-lasting working 
relationships between schools, businesses, local 
government, human service agencies, parents, 
young people, and other sectors of the commu- 
nity can be one of the most significant effects of 
creating partnerships to support youth participa- 
tion. Indeed, if any community is to be success- 
ful at reducing or eliminating harmful behaviors 
of young people it must link these groups to- 
gether to move in a single direction and forge 
cohesive efforts. 
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aduUs need to be witting 
to share them, young 
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people need to be witting 
to take them on, and 
skills need to be devel- 
oped so that they can do 
so successi 



Although there are many good reasons to 
adopt a youth participation strategy, it is not 
necessarily easy to put one into practice. For 
one thing, as we have already mentioned, youth 
participation represents a fundamentally new 
way of doing business with youth. There are 
few models to guide us in developing a "technol- 
ogy" of youth participation, and little research or 
literature on the subject. 

Still, it is possible to identify some of the 
things that help youth participation programs 
work well. The following "keys to success" 
have been culled from a variety of sources, 
including the observations and trial-and-error 
experience of those who have run youth partici- 



pation programs. It also reflects some research 
findings, as well as the comments of young 
people themselves. 

The "keys" include practical program tips as 
well as some theoretical considerations. They 
are intended to balance (a) the need of the 
program to be productive and make a real 
difference in the community or school, and (b) 
the tremendous opportunity that youth participa- 
tion initiatives present to promote healthy and 
positive adolescent development. Think of them 
as factors for success - while you don't need 
every one to have a successful program, the 
more you have in place, the greater your 
chances. 

The first four on the list are a review of the 
components of our definition of youth participa- 
tion. 

1) Youth are in responsible planning 
and decision-making roles. 

Three things are necessary in order for 
young people to take on these important roles: 
adults need to be willing to share them, young 
people need to be willing to take them on, and 
skills need to be developed so that they can do 
so successfully. Many adults may feel that they 
are ultimately responsible or accountable for the 
success or failure of the project and so are 
reluctant to share their authority over it. It may 
also seem "easier" or "more efficient" for adults 
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to do most of the planning themselves. Although 
these are legitimate concerns, young people 
need to take on these roles so they will develop 
a sense of "ownership" in the project and can 
learn the important skills involved. 

The second obstacle to overcome is that, as 
Mary Kohler of the National Commission on 
Resources for Youth observed, "in many cases 
the young people themselves are so conditioned 
to being passive and dependent that they will be 
suspicious and reluctant to take responsibility 
when it is offered." 1 Indeed, not every young 
person may be ready to be "empowered" in this 
way right at the start. Adults may be tested by 
young people to see if they are really sincere. It 
may be necessary to actually let the young 
people "fail" once or twice so they get a clear 
message that success depends on their willing- 
ness to take responsibility. 

The third thing to consider is whether the 
young people have the skills necessary to take 
on these roles. Though obstacles and setbacks 
may be part of the learning process, it is also 
crucial that young people are not set up to fail 
because of inadequate training and preparation. 
Very few young people (or adults for that matter) 
come to these programs with training in planning 
and decision-making skills. In order to be 
successful, they must be provided opportunities 
to learn them, either through training, or infor- 
mally through learning from their experience. 

Adult sponsors (and the people they are 
accountable to) need to understand that learning 
how to take on these new responsibilities is part 
of the youth participation process. A little faith 
in the ability of young people to learn these new 
skills, and patience while they do so, can go a 
long way toward helping adults give up their 
traditional roles of directing and controlling 
young people. 

1 Kohler, Mary Conwty. Developing responsible youth through youth participation. 
In Conrad, D & Hedln, D., eds. Youth Participation and Experiential Education. 
(Child & Youth Services Vol. 4, Nos. 3--0 The Haworth Press, New Yotk, 1982. 



The "Prevention and Youth Participation 
Unit" of Aunt Martha's Youth Service Centerin 
Park Forest, Illinois, has been in existence for 
nearly 20 years. Youngpeople have been fully 
integrated into all phases of its program planning, 
implementation, and evaluation activities. A 
youth advisory board oversees and develops 
projects such as a youth drama troupe, a drop-in 
center, a peer support program, and drug-free 
rock concerts. In addition, 9 of the agency's 29 
Board of Directors seats are reserved for young 
people. One way that Aunt Martha 's encourages 
young people to develop new projects is through 
"Project Genesis". This is an "incubator" project 
that allows individuals or groups of young people 
to get youth participation projects off the ground 
with small grants of up to $500. Once a group of 
at least five young people holds two organiza- 
tional meetings, they can apply to the Youth 
Advisory Board for funding. Genesis-funded 
projects have included an Aerospace Club, an Art 
Club, a teen sexuality discussion group, drug-free 
dances, and youth counselor training. 

2) Activities meet real needs . 

One of the reasons for involving young 
people in program planning in the first place is 
so that they can identify the real needs of young 
people in the community or school. Remember 
also that one of the strengths of youth participa- 
tion is that it helps to bond young people in a 
positive way to schools and important commu- 
nity institutions. This can only be done effec- 
tively if young people are making genuine 
contributions that are needed and valued. 

Many programs take young people through 
an action planning process that includes some 
type of community needs assessment. This may 
take the form of "key informant" interviews with 
knowledgeable people in the community, sur- 
veys, or other types of research. This kind of 
process not only ensures that the project will 
address real issues of concern, but also reinforces 
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Adults establish a 
framework for the 
project by inviting young 
people to join with them 
in addressing some 
problem or issue . . . 

The role of young people 
in the project is to 
contribute their time, 
energy, commitment, and 
intelligence toward a 
creative solution, " 



to the young people 
involved that they are 
expected to make a 
real difference in the 
community. 

Healthy Options 
for Teens (H.O.T.) 1s a 
youth participation 
program based in 
Portland, Oregon, 
Students from area 
high schools go through 
a training process 
which results in a 
project being estab- 
lished at each school addressing its unique health 
problems. A key part of the training and action 
planning process is that students develop and 
administer a survey of students, teachers, and 
staff in their school to identify what issues are of 
greatest concern. As a result of these surveys, 
students working in partnership with school staff 
and consultants from H.O.T. have implemented 
peer conflict mediation, peer tutoring, cross- 
cultural communication, community service, and 
leadership training activities. Project Director 
Lynn Knox reports that schools that have been 
working with H.O.T. have seen reductions in 
violence, drop-outs, and suicides. But H.O.T. 
doesn 't do it alone. "In these schools, " Knox says, 
"H.O.T. is an important piece of a total school- 
wide effort," 

3) Adults and young people work to- 
gether as partners. 

The term "partnership" describes a specific 
kind of relationship between individuals or 
groups. In a partnership the interests, needs, 
experiences, and resources of each party are 
recognized as legitimate and valued as such. 
When partners come together to work toward 
common goals, each party brings all of these 
things to the table. A "win-win" arrangement is 
made in which the parties may have different 
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roles to play but responsibility is shared for ac- 
complishing goals. 

This is no less true of the relationship 
between adults and young people in youth 
participation programs than it is of major corpo- 
rations working together. In an organizational 
sense, adults establish a framework for the 
project by inviting young people to join with 
them in addressing some problem or issue, and 
then contributing all of the support mentioned 
above Gogistics, acknowledgement, advocacy, 
follow-through). The role of young people in the 
project is to contribute their time, energy, commit- 
ment, and intelligence toward a creative solution. 

On a personal level, partnership between 
adults and young people takes on an especially 
important meaning. Develop mentally speaking, 
young people need positive, supportive relation- 
ships with other adults besides their parents or 
authority figures. Through these relationships, 
young people can "try on" various adult roles, 
and internalize the norms, values, and expectations 
of the community and of society. Dr. Stephen 
Glenn captures this notion when he says that "kids 
today don't necessarily need more moms and dads, 
but they do need more aunts and uncles," 

Youth participation programs offer a great 
opportunity for young people to develop these 
relationships with a variety of adults from 
throughout the community. Adults, too, benefit 
from these relationships. As Michelle Merson 
notes, "I think the adults we worked with saw 
the extent to which young people can be respon- 
sible, intelligent, and trustworthy. They also 
realized that they could depend on us they 
didn't have to do everything themselves," 

For the past ten years the Youth Participation 
Project in Nassau County, Long Island, has facili- 
tated youth involvement on various youth-related 
boards and committees. An important part of this 
process has been the "Youth-Adult Partnership 
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Training Seminar, " which uses experiential ac- 
tivities and role play situations to explore the 
benefits and barriers of working together. One 
exercise is called "Reach for the Sky." In it, young 
people and adults work together in teams to build 
sculptures from straws and masking tape in 
silence. The process brings out some of the unspo- 
ken assumptions and stereotypes that young 
people and adults have about each other. In a 
role play activity, young people and adults reverse 
roles in a situation in which a young person has 
trouble getting a job. One student participant 
reported that "the role reversal concept was a 
strong revelation. The teen playing the antagonis- 
tic merchant seemed to be acting out the most 
prominent teenage argument about adults that 
they have preconceived ideas and don 't accept each 
person for who he or she is. " 2 

4) Opportunities are provided for re- 
flection and feedback on the program and 
on participants' personal involvement. 

On one level, "reflection" can be a simple 
form of program assessment. Program partici- 
pants should regularly be asked to think about 
how the project is progressing toward its goals. 
Simple questions can be asked to encourage 
useful feedback, such as, 

"What did we set out to do?" 

"Have we done it?" 

"What are we doing well?" 

"What should we be doing differently?" 

This type of activity has several benefits. It 
helps build stronger programs, of course, be- 
cause the direction and the progress of the 
project are being assessed regularly. By involv- 
ing both adults and young people in this process, 
all participants are reminded that they have a say 
in how things are going. Indeed, it reinforces 
that they are both accountable and responsible 
for the project. Perhaps most importantly, it 
teaches young people the value of learning from 
their experience, especially from "mistakes". 



This can be an especially powerful lesson for 
young people who have come to regard them- 
selves as "failures." 

On a personal level, "critical reflection" can 
help participants appreciate the value of what 
they are doing. They are, for example, learning 
about their schools or communities in new ways. 
In addition, youth participation can be an excel- 
lent vehicle for personal growth because it 
requires that young people meet a series of 
personal challenges. Many programs reinforce 
this theme by encouraging participants to estab- 
lish personal goals as well as project goals. 
Again, reflection provides an opportunity to 
assess progress in meeting these challenges and 
goals. As before, simple questions can be asked, 
such as: 

"What am I learning about myself in this 
project?" 

"What am I learning about my school or 
community?" 

"What is something I do well in this proj- 
ect?" 

"What is something I could improve on?" 

"What do I want to learn this week 
about myself, my community, or mem- 
bers of this group?" 

"Who in this group or in the community 
can help me make the improvements I 
want to make?" 

This kind of personal learning can take 
place through quiet self-reflection, the keeping of 
a journal, or group discussions. It can also be 
generated through giving and receiving feedback 
between members. This can be particularly 
effective with young people, who often wonder 
how they are perceived by others. Giving 
feedback, however, is a skill that should be 
carefully taught and facilitated so that it is direct, 
honest, and useful without becoming meaning- 
less praise or a personal attack. 

1 D.F. Mock. -Youth-Adult Partnership Training Semlnari A Teenager's Perspective*. 
Journal of Experiential Education, Summer, 1986, 
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The Magic Me program in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, matches at-risk middle school students with 
elderly "buddies" in local nursing homes. One of 
the key components of the program is the time 
spent back in school reflecting on their experi- 
ence. Students talk with each other and their 
teacher about the problems, concerns, and suc- 
cesses they have had with their elderly friends. 
This is their time for support, feedback, and new 
information. Reflection is further encouraged 
through the use of a journal, which is kept by 
every student in the program. 

5) A commitment to support the youth 
participation process. 

Before beginning a youth participation 
project, the sponsoring organization needs to 
make a commitment to support the joint activities 
and plans of the adults and young people. 
Without this commitment, it is much more likely 
that their ideas will never get off the drawing 
board and into the community where they can 
make a real difference. 

In order for sponsoring organizations to be 
able to make this commitment, they need first of 
all to appreciate the value of youth participation, 
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and secondly to understand clearly what the 
process entails. They will also need to know 
what resources are required. 

There are three different types of support 
that youth participation projects need: 

A logistical support 

A youth participation project, like any other 
volunteer-based initiative, requires staff time, 
meeting space, office supplies, secretarial sup- 
port, and money. Fortunately, these may not be 
needed in large quantities, but they are important 
nonetheless. 

A Acknowledgement, encouragement, 
and advocacy 

Sponsoring organlzatlon(s) can support 
youth participation projects by publicly acknowl- 
edging what the young people are doing. This 
has several positive effects. It lets the young 
people involved know that their work is valued, 
it helps to change the communities perceptions 
and expectations of its young people, and it 
shows the community that the organization is 
concerned about youth Issues. 

Beyond public recognition, the sponsors can 
advocate for the youth group to other key or- 
ganizations in the community. They can, for 
example, "run interference" for the group by 
negotiating for the removal of bureaucratic 
obstacles to youth participation in agencies such 
as the schools, local government, and local 
youth-serving organizations. 

A Follow through 

By definition, a successful youth participa- 
tion initiative Includes an opportunity to actually 
deliver a needed service to the school or commu- 
nity. This means that the sponsors must be 
willing to see the plans and ambitions of the 
group through to completion. In addition, it is 
difficult to predict at the outset exactly what a 
group of idealistic, creative young people may 



come up with as a solution to school or commu- 
nity problems. And yet, difficult as it may be> 
this commitment is crucial to the success of a 
youth participation initiative. Without it, young 
people can easily be given the message that their 
ideas really are not valued by the community 
after all. 

The ALL-STAR program of the Jefferson 
County, Colorado, School District supports youth 
participation In substance abuse prevention in a 
very thorough and systematic way. Through 
grants and donations, the district provides a small 
budget for student ALL-STAR teams in each 
junior high and high school in the district. These 
teams develop and deliver a wide range of 
prevention programs in their schools, including 
Refusal Skills training, assemblies, alternative 
social activities, and new student "buddy" pro- 
grams. In addition, the district provides two 
trainings every year. One is for the student 
teams, and the other is for adults who are associ- 
ated with the program (teachers, administrators, 
parents, and other community members). 

6) Roles are clearly defined 

As with any other volunteer-based initiative, 
everyone involved in a youth participation 
project needs to be clear from the beginning 
about what their role will be and what will be 
expected. Important questions need to be 
answered, such as: 

What will be the "scope of work" of the 
youth group? 

What decisions are they being asked to 
make? 

To whom will they be accountable? Will 
anyone be accountable to them? 

Has the youth participation project been 
initiated to accomplish a specific task, or 
will it be ongoing? 

How much time will be required of 
youth and adult volunteers? 

What are the non-negotiable interests of 
the sponsoring organizations? 
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The sponsoring organization should first 
answer these for themselves, and then communi- 
cate the information clearly to the young people 
and others involved in the project. This should 
be done as early on in the process as possible, 
preferably before youth or adult volunteers have 
agreed to take part in the project. As a general 
rule, volunteers feel much more comfortable 
working on a project if they know precisely what 
is expected of them. On the other hand, if it 
turns out that a project actually requires some- 
thing much different than what a volunteer 
agreed to do, that person is not likely to stay 
involved very long. 

Some general guidelines for youth and adult 
roles in youth participation projects should also 
be kept in mind, Typically, adults act as facilita- 
tors and advisors, while young people are given 
the bulk of the responsibility for actually devel- 
oping and delivering services. Adult sponsors 
establish the "boundaries" of the project, within 
which the youths operate somewhat autonomously. 

We Activities Youth Center in Fort Collins, 
Colorado, is a largely youth-run program that 
provides a wide range of recreational and social 
activities. A YC sponsors outdoor sports classes 
such as kayaking, rock climbing, and scuba 
diving, a drop-in recreation program that in- 
cludes a pool table and a weight room, a peer 
counseling program, and weekend dances hosted 
by their own Dj's. When recruiting adult and 
youth volunteers, actual job descriptions are used 
to clarify the duties and responsibilities of each 
position, as well as where the position falls in the 
program's organizational chart. Executive Direc- 
tor Jep Enck has also found that giving a job title 
to every youth volunteer helps them feel immedi- 
ately welcomed and valued in the organization. 
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"Characteristics of an 
Effective Group"* 

1 , The atmosphere is informal, comfortable, 
relaxed, . 

2. There is a lot of discussion in which 
everyone participates. 

3* The task or objective of the group is well 
understood and accepted by the mem- 
bers. The objective has been formulated 
by the group members In such a way that 
they could make a commitment to it. 

4,. The members listen to each other. 
Members are not afraid of appearing 
foolish by putting forth a creative idea, 

S, There is disagreement. The group seeks to 
resolve rather than suppress conflict. 

6r, Most decisions are reached by consensus. 

7, People are free in expressing emotions as 
well as ideas regarding both the group's 
process and the task at hand, 

8, When action is taken, clear assignments 
are made "and accepted. 

9, The leader of the group does not domi- 
nate, nor does the group unduly defer to 
him or her. Leadership in the group shifts 

from tlme : to time as appropriate. 

10, Trie group-is conscious of how it is 

- , operating, 

*by Douglas McGregor* Tte Human Side of Enterprise, 
McGraw-Hill, N^w York, $60 Reprlntedwith permission. 



7) The program establishes a positive 
peer group. 

In order to maintain the interest of its 
members, any group must (a) get something 
done, and (b) create a social environment in 
which members feel safe and valued. Simply 
put, groups need to be able to play together as 
well as work together. This is especially true of 
young people in volunteer roles. Program 
sponsors can monitor this process and help it 
along by learning and using simple group proc- 
ess techniques, eventually giving responsibility to 
the young people themselves. 

Being part of a positive peer group is one of 
the strongest attractions of youth participation 
programs for young people. The strong desire 
for a functional, supportive group environment is 
reflected in the observations of Gentle Blythe, a 
young woman who is a veteran of several youth 
participation programs: 

"Peers can get really wrapped up in what's 
in front of them and forget about the process... I 
think it's really important sometimes to have an 
objective observer like our adult advisor come in 
to say 'why don't we stop talking about (this 
project) and take ten minutes and talk about 
what it is that is stopping us from being fully 
present right now'... That's one way there can be 
partnerships formed between young people and 
adults through a mentor relationship with adults 
and more experienced people that can help with 
group process." 

Another thing to consider is that youth 
participation projects establish positive peer 
groups by their very nature. They bring young 
people and adults together for the sole purpose 
of accomplishing something positive in the 
school or community. In this way, they reinforce 
positive, healthy expectations and norms, which 
may be unique in a young person's life. This 
may challenge other messages they receive that 
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they owe their community nothing or that "it's 
everyone for themselves." 

In addition, youth participation programs 
often expect that young people take responsibil- 
ity for making positive changes in their personal 
lives as well. For many young people this may 
mean giving up the notion that they are mere 
victims of forces beyond their control. This 
message can be doubly reinforced if it is given 
by peers in a supportive, safe atmosphere. 

Because of the positive nature of youth 
participation projects, they are ideal for "high- 
risk" youth, who are usually catego- 
rized as such precisely because they 
are not bonded to institutions or 
positive peers that reinforce expecta- 
tions for healthy, responsible behavior. 
The experience can be especially 
effective in supporting positive change 
if "high-risk" young people are 
blended into groups with more main- 
stream or "pro-social" youth. 

Teenltne in Oklahoma City is a 
telephone counseling, information and 
referral service staffed by young people 
and adults. Because this type of work 
can sometimes be very emotionally demanding, 
the program tries to build a sense of personal con- 
nection and mutual support among the volun- 
teers, The training process includes opportunities 
for volunteers to work together as a team, and 
thereby develop a sense of intimacy and trust. In 
addition, as new volunteers come on board, they 
are matched with "veterans" who give them a per- 
sonalized orientation to the program. 

8) Opportunities are provided to de- 
velop skills. 

As with any project hoping to make a 
difference in the community, the people involved 
need to learn some very concrete skills in order 
to accomplish their goals. They may need to 
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and what witt be 
expected. 



learn how to lay out a newsletter, for example, 
or market a product, Spending time to train 
participants adequately to perform these tasks is 
a good investment for two reasons. First, it en- 
sures that the group has the basic skills required 
to do whatever it is setting out to do. And 
second, these same skills can be applied in other 

settings, including the workforce, which increases 
the value of the youth participation experience. 

On another level, young people in youth 
participation projects also can develop a range of 
personal and interpersonal skills that will not 
only help the group to function better, but will 
also contribute to their development into ca- 
pable, functioning adults. These skills include; 

planning and decision-making 

conflict resolution 

communication 

group facilitation 

goal-setting 

public speaking 

community organizing 

public relations 

These skills can be developed in several 
ways. Informal dialogue with someone who has 



expertise in a given area can be effective, as can 
more formal training sessions. It can also be 
helpful to have those who have been involved in 
the program for longer periods train newer 
participants. This helps to reinforce the learning 
that has taken place and provides another oppor- 
tunity for the participant to see the value of his 
or her contribution. 

Many programs use a retreat setting for 
building personal and interpersonal skills. This 
has the advantage of getting people out of their 
usual environments and into a setting that en- 
courages them to try new behaviors. Often these 
retreats become "peak experiences" for young 
people and/or adults who may never before 
have had such permission to let down their 
guard and tell the truth about their lives. They 
can go a long way toward getting a group to 
bond together with a sense of common purpose 
and personal connection. 

This type of training should kept in proper 
perspective, however. As important as these 
mountaintop experiences are, they are not 
necessarily the goal of youth participation. 
During these weekends, while witnessing people 
making commitments to significant personal 
changes, it may be easy to forget that the envi- 
ronments from which they have come have 
probably not changed at all. It is these environ- 
mentsschool, community, family, and peer 
group that will nurture and sustain these new 
behaviors, or discourage and hinder them. 
Thorough follow-up activities are required if 
changes made over a weekend are to become 
long-term. 

Youth participation programs can provide 
this follow up by keeping focused on their goal, 
which is to provide opportunities for young 
people to make real and significant contributions 
to their schools and communities. A training 
retreat can only be deemed successful if it results 
in meaningful work actually being done "back 
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home". Training should always be seen as a 
means toward an end, not an end in itself. 

The Youth Action Program of the East Har- 
lem Block Schools in New York has been in 
operation since 1978, In that time it has spon- 
sored youth participation projects addressing 
many different issues, including teenage preg- 
nancy, substance abuse, neighborhood safety, 
and youth leadership training. One of the most 
successful projects over the years has been 
YouthBuild, a program in which high school 
dropouts are recruited to renovate abandoned 
buildings which become housing for homeless 
young adults. As part of the program, they are 
trained in construction skills, prepared to take the 
GED exam, and assisted in getting a driver's 
license. YouthBuild crews also participate in YAP 
youth leadership trainings which reinforce their 
sense of responsibility to the community. 



9) Successes are acknowledged and 
celebrated, 

Publicly celebrating the accomplishments of 
a youth participation project serves several 
important functions. First, it reinforces the 
participation of the youth and adult volunteers. 
It also provides an opportunity for the support of 
sponsoring organizations to become visible to the 
community. Perhaps most importantly, public 
recognition of young people's positive contribu- 
tions can help to strengthen the community's 
expectations for positive and responsible youth 
behavior. 

There are many ways to show appreciation 
for youth volunteers. Below are a few examples: 

T-shirts 

certificates of appreciation 

recognition banquets 

sending greeting cards during the holidays 
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e sending newsworthy information to the 
media 

providing training as requested 

giving recommendations to prospective 
employers 

renting a billboard for public thanks 

attending a concert together 

pizza parties 

Reinforcement for good work can also come 
in small, informal ways. In her article "How to 
Run Successful Youth Participation Programs," 3 
Alvera Stern applies the principles of behavioral 
psychology to volunteer management. She cites the 
characteristics of effective positive reinforcement: 

1) It is specific. People need to know 
exactly what it was they did that you 
appreciate. 

2) It is done immediately. The sooner the 
reinforcement comes after the behavior 
that is being rewarded the better, 

3) // rewards small increments of success-, 
Don't wait until the drug problem has 
been eradicated to thank your volunteers 
for their work on the drug-free dance. 

4) It may be intangible but meaningful 
attention from leaders-, A simple thank 
you and some positive feedback can be 
at least as effective as a trophy or a 
plaque. 

5) Intermittent and unpredictable reinforce- 
ments work better than regular reinforce- 
ment: Reinforcement is stronger when it 
is unexpected and spontaneous, rather 
than given on a strict, predictable 
schedule. 

6) Small rewards are often more effective 
than large ones-. People don't need to be 
overwhelmed by an expensive gift 
(which they may think they don't de- 
serve), they just need to know that you 
noticed what they've done and appreci- 
ate it. 



Teens As Community Resources in Boston, 
Massachusetts, is a program that provides smalt 
grants to support youth-developed projects in 
neighborhoods throughout the city. These projects 
have included health fairs, neighborhood clean- 
ups, food distribution, and a community newspa- 
per by and for youth. In 1989, Director Tim Cross 
called together a group of participating young 
people to plan a recognition event for everyone 
who had been involved the previous year. The 
result was an event called "Tribute to Teens" 
which included a banquet, an awards ceremony, 
and performances by four local youth drama and 
musical groups. Over 400 young people attended 
representing all 42 TCR projects, in addition to 
parents, community leaders, funders, the media, 
and school personnel. 

10) The project is fun to participate in, 

Let's face It if a youth participation 
project is going to continue to hold the interest 
of young people, it needs to be fun. Laughter 
and humor not only help bring a working group 
closer together, they also are known to increase 
the capacity for creative problem-solving. There 
are also those who say that one of the problems 
young people face today Is a lack of opportunity 
for fun that is not drug or alcohol related. Youth 
participation projects offer a great chance for 
young people to have fun together doing posi- 
tive things. 

The easiest way to do this is to simply let 
the natural humor of the people involved be- 
come part of what the group does together. 
Some participants may have a hard time with 
this, especially if the group is working on a 
serious issue such as substance abuse or suicide. 
Keep in mind that it is the nature of youth to be 
irreverent and iconoclastic sometimes it may 



'Alvera Stem, 'Mow To Run Successful Youth Participation Programs," New 
Designs for Youih Development, May/June 19M. Published by Associates for Youth 
Development, Reprinted with permission. 
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seem as though "nothing is sacred". And yet 
spontaneous humor can be a great way to let off 
some of the pressure of righting the world's wrongs. 

Sometimes, it may be up to the adult spon- 
sor to give the signal that it is okay to have fun 
while working together. Again, this may be a 
significant challenge for some adults who feel 
that being an "adult" means being very serious all 
the time. Although it may be difficult to let go 
and do something a little crazy, the payoff can be 
great if people realize that youth participation 
can mean having a good time as well as accom- 
plishing something of real value. 

Youth as Resources is a joint project of the 
National Crime Prevention Council, the Lilly 
Endowment, and local sponsors in three Indiana 
cities. Like Teens as Community Resources, YAR 
supports youth-developed community service 
projects through a "mini-grant" process. Indian- 
apolis Director Paula Allen recalls two projects 
that have been especially successful because they 
are fun to participate in. One was a community 
clean-up day, which was organized by members 
of a local Boys Club, With the help of students 
from three junior highs they cleaned up an entire 
township one Saturday. The organizers made 
sure everyone had a great lime doing the "dirty 
work" by providing food and drinks, t-shirts, and 
music. Although the group had originally 
planned to do the cleanup only once, they had 
such a good time they are planning a second one 
this year. Another project that includes fun as 
part of its work is a clown troupe that delivers 
substance abuse prevention information to 
younger students. The group, which calls itself 
"Don't Clown Around", does all their own make- 
up and costumes, and writes original skits to 
teach peer resistance skills in both a funny and a 
serious way. 
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A good deal of this book has been geared to- 
ward organizations who may be just beginning 
the process of youth participation by inviting 
youth and adults to work together on a particular 
project. The ultimate goal of youth participation, 
however, is to integrate young people into 
planning and decision-making roles at all levels 
of an organization. 

Indeed, if youth participation is to be 
successful at all, it must be seen as a relationship 
between adults and young people, rather than as 
one more program to be developed and admini- 
stered. It is a relationship characterized by 
mutual respect and trust, and one that truly 
values and appreciates the contributions each 
can make. Through this relationship, young 
people learn that they are needed by others, and 
that they have a stake in their community. As a 
consequence they learn to value themselves as 
assets and resources, and will naturally choose 
behaviors that reflect that self-perception. In this 
way, youth participation is a critical component 
to any successful prevention effort aimed at 
young people. 

But as Bill Lofquist notes, the purpose of 
youth participation is not just to do something 
that is "good for kids." It is to avail ourselves of 
the usually untapped resources and abilities of 
young people in order to better prevent and 
solve community problems. The goal, he says, is 
community improvement, and the by-product is 
that youth are involved in significant and mean- 
ingful roles, and are valued and appreciated for 



their contributions. As long as youth participa- 
tion is seen as something for their benefit but not 
ours, it is impossible to really bring the resources 
of youth to bear on our pressing social problems. 
And it remains impossible to give a clear mes- 
sage that we really do need them. 

And we do need them. As futurist Alvin 
Toffler observes, "The secret message communi- 
cated to most young people by the society 
around them is that they are not needed, that the 
society will run itself quite nicely until they - at 
some distant point in the future - will take over 
the reins. Yet that fact is that society is not 
running itself nicely... because the rest of us need 
all the energy, brains, imagination, and talent that 
young people can bring to bear on our difficul- 
ties. For society to attempt to solve its desperate 
problems without the full participation of even 
very young children is imbecile." 1 

Ironically, the biggest barrier to youth 
participation in school and community issues is 
usually not young people's lack of ability or 
concern, but adults' perceptions of them. As we 
begin to develop new opportunities for young 
people to participate, we must assume that each 
young person is capable of contributing some- 
thing of value, and then allow them to do so. As 
Michael Brown, director of Boston City Year 
says,"we are not inventing youthful idealism - 
we're just getting out of its way!" 



1 Quoted Ini Kurth-Schal, Ruihanne. The roles of youth in society! a reconceptuali- 
zatlon. The Educational Forum, 52 (2): 113-132, Winter 1988, Ibid. 
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PROGRAMS 

The following programs were referenced in this 
booklet. Feel free to call or write to them for more 
information. Partners for Youth Leadership also keeps a 
database of youth participation programs throughout the 
country - about 100 programs are currently included. For 
more information call toll-free at 1-800-972-4636. 

Activities Youth Center 

151 South College Ave. 

Fort Collins, CO 80521 (303) 484-5198 

Jefferson County ALL-STARs 

1829 Denver West Drive, Bldg. 27 
Golden, CO 80401 (303) 273-6614 

Aunt Martha's Youth Service Center 

Prevention and Youth Participation Unit 

224 Blackhawk Street 

Park Forest, IL 60466 (708) 747-2701 

Healthy Options for Teens (H.O.T.) 

7201 North Interstate Avenue 
Portland, OR 97217 (503) 286-6816 



Magic Me, Inc. 

611 Park Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21201 



(301) 837-0900 



Teenllne 

Oklahoma Department of Mental Health 
P.O. Box 53277, Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 (405) 271-8755 

Teens as Community Resources 

20 West Street, 4th Floor 

Boston, MA 02111 (617) 426-9800 

Valued Youth Partnership Program 

Intercultural Development Research Association 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 

San Antonio, TX 78228 (512) 684-8180 

Youth Action Program 

1280 5th Avenue 

New York, NY 10029 (212) 860-8170 

Youth As Resources 

Indiana University Natatorium 
901 West New York Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46223 (317) 274-8605 

Youth Participation Project 

400 County Seat Drive 

Mineola, NY 11501 (516) 535-5827 



NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

These organizations provide a variety of services to 
support youth participation throughout the country, 
including training, conferences, publications, and profes- 
sional networking. 

Associates for Youth Development, Inc. 

P.O. Box 36748 
Tucson, Arizona 85740 
(602) 297-1056 

AYD publishes "New Designs for Youth Development", 
a magazine which focuses on innovative approaches to 
working with youth and especially emphasizes youth 
participation. 

Association for Experiential Education 

Campus Box 249 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80309 
(303) 492-1547 

AEE is a membership organization comprised of teachers, 
counselors, trainers, and wilderness guides who share a 
common belief in the efficacy of experiential education. 
Several AEE members are at the vanguard of the growing 
national movement toward youth service. AEE could be 
a good resource for locating experienced youth leader- 
ship trainers. 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 

601 South Kingsley Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90005 

(213) 487-5590 

This non-partisan, community-based organization works 
with schools to help prepare young people for citizen- 
ship through open inquiry and debate on all public 
issues. In addition to a nationally-recognized Youth 
Community Service program, the CRF offers programs 
and materials forsocialstudies teachers on constitutional, 
criminal, and civil law, international studies, and eco- 
nomics. 

National Association of Service and 
Conservation Corps 

1001 Connecticut Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 331-9647 

This organization serves the needs of full-time service 
and conservation corps throughout the country. Provides 
training, materials, and networking through its clearing- 
house and national conferences, Also a key player in the 
formation of national policy related to youth service. 
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National Crime Prevention Council 

1700 K Street NW, 2nd Floor 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 466-6272 

Famous for "McGruff" tlie crime dog, NCPC has also been 
a strong supporter of youth participation as a means to 
preventing and reducing delinquency and crime. They 
have published a book on how to run effective school- 
based service programs called "Reaching Out", and arc 
co-sponsors of the Youth As Resources project in Indiana. 

National Network for Runaway and 
Youth Services, Inc. 

1400 "I" Street NW, Suite 330 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202)682-4114 

The National Network serves primarily agencies and 
individuals that serve runaway, homeless, and incarcer- 
ated youth. 

National Peer Helpers Association 

P.O. Box 335 

Mountain View, California 94042 

(415)965-4011 

An organisation dedicated to supporting the practice of 
peer helping in schools and communities. Publishes the 
"Peer Facilitator Quarterly", conducts conferences and 
trainings, and provides access to practitioners. 

National Resource Center for Youth Services 

125 North Greenwood Avc. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74120 
(918) 585-2986 

NRCYS is a federally funded resource clearinghouse for 
materials and information to support professionals who 
work with runaway, homeless, and delinquent youth. In 
addition, they strongly support youth participation as a 
strategy for developing and managing programs. 

National Youth Leadership Council 

1910 West County Road II 
Uoseville, Minnesota 55113 
(612) 631-3672 

A national organization which promotes experience- 
based youth leadership training and advocates meaning- 
ful youth involvement in communities, NYLC was 
instrumental in the passage of landmark legislation in 
Minnesota which financially supports service learning 
programs in schools throughout the slate. 



Office of Substance Abuse Prevention 

c/o The Circle, Inc. 
8201 Greensboro Drive, Suite 600 
McLean, Virginia 22102 
(703) 821-8955 

The Circle is the primary contractor for delivering tech- 
nical assistance services on behalf of the federal Office of 
Substance Abuse Prevention. They have also been in- 
volved in efforts to support and coordinate youth in- 
volvement in prevention activities throughout the coun- 
try. 

Partners for Youth Leadership 

c/o The Prevention Center 
250 Arapahoe, Suite 301 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
1-800-972-4636 

PYL, a national program of the Prevention Center, 
represents a partnership between private corporations 
and the prevention field. It is conducting a series of youth 
leadership demonstration programs around the country 
as part of its "Business- Youth Initiative" (BUY IN). In 
addition, PYL has developed a database of youth leader- 
ship programs and professionals from around the coun- 
try, holds an annual national conference, and conducts 
trainings on developing youth participation programs. 

Youth Policy Institute 

1221 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 638-2144 

Publishes two monthly periodicals, a survey of federal 
activity related to young people called "Youth Record", 
and an issues-oriented magazine called "Youth Policy". 
Both are sources of news and information about how 
youth issues are being perceived and dealt with in 
Washington (includes grant announcements). 

Youth Service America 

1319 F Street NW, Suite 900 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 783-8855 

YSA has been charged with the task of "convening" the 
diverse fields of youth service and representing their 
interests in Washington. YSA has been instrumental in 
drafting legislation that is now before Congress to sup- 
port youth service nationally. Publishes a newsletter 
keeping track of youth service activity called "Streams," 

and conducts an annual conference. 
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Partners for Youth Leadership (PYL) is a 
lational program that promotes, supports, and 
einforces youtli participation. 

The five major goals of PYL are: 

1. To demonstrate the effectiveness of 
youth leadership programs in preventing 
a variety of destructive behaviors, includ- 
ing substance abuse, suicide, school 
disruption, delinquency, and others. 

2. To stimulate interest in youth leadership, 
support the adoption of new programs, 
and strengthen existing programs. 

3. To advance the development of youth 

leadership technologies. 

4. To facilitate the transfer of youth leader- 
ship technologies nationally. 

5. To create opportunities for public/ 
private sector partnerships to support 
youth leadership activities. 

In support of its goals, Partners for Youth 
eadership has developed the following types of 
ervices: 

Resources and Information. PYL main- 
tins a library of books, periodicals, manuals, and 
ther resources containing information about 
outh leadership. Databases, which are acces- 
ble to the public, provide examples of success- 
jl youth leadership programs from around the 
Duntry, information on national youth involve- 
icnt organizations, and names of trainers and 
3nsultants in the field. 



PYL has printed a demonstration booklet, 
which profiles five exemplary programs and 
describes young people making positive lifestyle 
choices as a result o their involvement with these 
programs. PYL publishes four newsletters a year 
and is developing a series of in-service bulletins 
on a range of youth involvement topics. A 
practical guide to evaluating youth leadership 
programs is currently being developed. 

Training and Technical Assistance. PYL 

provides personalized assistance in developing, 
improving, and evaluating youth leadership 
programs to interested individuals and organiza- 
tions. PYL staff is available for telephone consul- 
tation via the Prevention Center's toll-free line, 1- 
800-972-4636. Arrangements can be made for on- 
site training in program development and youth 
leadership. 

Conferences. PYL sponsors an annual 
conference entitled "Youth Involvement." The 

conference is designed for those who are either 
beginning or enhancing youth participation 
programs, and explores the many ways in which 
young people can assume meaningful roles 
within their schools, families, and communities. 
The event features many of the country's top 
youth advocates, and is designed to give as much 
practical, usable information to participants as 
possible. 

Recognition. PYL has an annual awards 
and recognition program which honors a young 
person, an adult youth worker, a community- 
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based youth program, and a business/private 
sector supporter of youth participation programs, 
The purpose of the awards is to give national 
recognition to the accomplishments of outstand- 
ing programs and people, to share with other 
youth involvement personnel the knowledge 
developed by these leaders in the field, and to 
stimulate the initiation of new programs. 

Demonstration Sites, Each year, PYL 
forms partnerships with several communities to 
develop a youth involvement project. PYL pro- 
vides technical assistance for a period of one 
year in all stages of development and implemen- 
tation; works in cooperation with the community 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the program; 
helps to identify and involve key community 
leaders; and supports local and national recogni- 
tion. 

PYL also forms partnerships with exemplary 
programs, and provides technical assistance and 
programmatic materials in exchange for inclusion 
of the programs in the database, publications, 
and the national conference. 



Managed by the Prevention Center in 
Boulder, Colorado, PYL was established in 1988 
with the support of Partners in Prevention and 
the Solvent Abuse Foundation for Education. 

For more information about PYL or about 
any of the specific services mentioned above, 
please call 1-800-972-4636. 



PYL SPONSORS 




SOLVENT ABUSE 
FOUNDATION lol 
EDUCATION 



The Solvent Abuse Foundation for 
Education (SAFE), Washington, D.C., is a non- 
profit organization created to develop, support, 
and promote programs for the prevention of 
solvent abuse. SAFE'S goals are to promote 
understanding among youth of the health conse- 
quences of abuse, assist public and private 
agencies to understand the nature of solvent 
abuse, and discover, develop, and demonstrate 
effective prevention technologies. 




Partner*, in 
Prevention, Inc. 

Partners in Prevention, Inc. (PHP), Den- 
ver, Colorado, is a non-profit organization sup- 
porting educational approaches that encourage 
healthy lifestyles, individual responsibility, and 
prevention of substance misuse and abuse. PIP 
joins national and local enterprise with public- 
sector representatives in forming local partner- 
ships to identify and solve local problems more 
effectively. 
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